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The paper presents a history of the 1966 United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) /International Labour Organisation (ILO) recommendation 
concerning the status of teachers. It spans the years 19A5~1966, 
explaining how the recommendation evolved into the present text 
designed to improve teacher status and working conditions, improve 
educational standards, provide more professional freedom for 
teachers, and encourage unity. The paper examines: (1) the work and 
contributions of the World Confederation of Organisations of the 
Teaching Profession (WCOTP) ; (2) the role of the ILO; (3) 
collaboration among United Nations bodies; and (4) the role of the 
International Bureau of Education. In the 1960s, UNESCO and ILO 
prepared a draft paper covering all professional, economic, and 
social problems of teachers. Two appendices offer a chronology of 
international events from 1874-1966 and the recommendation concerning 
the status of teachers adopted in October 1966. (SM) 
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A WORK OF JUSXrCE AND PROGRESS* 



•ho Story of the 19G6 Recommendation 
concerning tho Status of Teachers 



First,. . .r^e should endeavor to Improve the material 
position of teachers and their conditions of i.ork ■ 
secondly ue should improve the educational standards 
of teachers; thirdly, j,e should seek more professional 
freedom for teachers, and lastly, ,,e should seek 
unity amongst teachers." 

It was with these words that. Ronald Gould=^, the first WCOTP 
President, addressed the Assemblv in iq-Sq Th« w /^^f \ ^COTP 

story of the Recommendation is linked closely with its Iiistory ' 

The Recommendation is also connected with the Jone search fn. . 

111 xa-tOj quicKly toJlowGcJ bv that of TTMP^^nn u \ j i 

strengthen the redolvf:* nf iu.. ^ i ^ UNlibUU, helped to 

s , . resoive oi: the people who were sf rno-rrUrvcr r 

world teachers^ bodv Tho^r l-^^t, +u a .V ^^^^SS^^ng to form a 

Education. urganl.sation) , and the International Bureau of 

In this account spannhig the years 1945-1966, we wiU try to c.how hnw 
the Recommendation evolved into Ihe present tPvT ^rt u ^ 
during a crucial Perfori w^^m u- / beginning came 

the sLond Wor d'^War There w^s rh''^ ' immediately after 

constructively with international problems. ^"^^^ ^^^^^ 

"A world Confederation of teachers' organisations is 
now m the making. This Confederation 'really emanates 
from a deep aspiration of the mass of teacher.s for a 
union for which the timo has sounded and which musi 

a're'alit; "i^^— ''""^^ ''"^^^ objectives Tnto 



Quoted from the maugural addrosj^ '>v Reno MahPti niV^of. 
Sir Ronald in 1955. j^^^'w. ne oecame 



I n the 
Bejghmiilgs 



In the early days, there wore several proposals for 
texts which would cyentualJy load to the Recommendation 
These were known as the Teacliej-s' Charter. 



r^, * f , « A-nott of a world charter Cor teachers was originally 

The request .^^.^^^^t^^nb',. 1^^^^^^ io l mooting of tho Sub-Corrunis«ion 
made on the of Nove^nb^i Conferenco by the delegate of 

China "^re%equ rted^U^^^^^^ "d-rt and promulgate a World 

5rchers'"chrr?r' which would tend to (J) ^^^^ ^^.^3. 7re^ 
conditions of the teacher, (2) raise his moral condition, (3) pioLect 

freedom of teaching."* 

According to the records of tl,o conferonoo, "The first two P°5nts were 
Si^iedSy agreed upon, but the question of freedom of teaching led to 
d.iscussion . " 

"The French delegate considerer! that, by taking a stand on the matter 
of frSdrm of Education, UNRSCO would bo ^j,^^. Jjf^ 

domestic policy of governments, and a difference "^^^ 
respect for teachers' individual opinions winch ^^^^ ^f,;,^^^ 

the organisation of education m the State, toi wmcn .ne ku 
must be responsible." 

"The delegate of the United States suggested that tlie proposal of the 
CMnese dttegation be submitted to the Director General, who would 
anooint a CoLiission to study it. This proposal was accepted. The 
CMnese deie^e withdrew the three points submittexl and asked that 
only the genlral principles be considered by this Su b- Committee . The 
proposal was then adopted." 

Tn early December 1946, still durhig the first UNESCO General 
Conference in Paris. William G. Carr, then ^^^^^^^f^ Genera of the 
new J formed World Organisation of the Teaching Pro essxon (WOTP) 
took advantage of the presence tl,ere of 

national delegations to caU an informal meeting at his ^^J^^ 
?mFSCO headauarters. WOTP was the predecessor of WCOTP. 
CesentaUvt'Tn national ToZT ^l^Zl 

mPt to discuss, among other matters, the UNESCO proposal or me 
draft ng oC^an in1:ernationa^ Teachers' Charter, which he described as 
"a s^rf :E combined -bill of rights and code of ethics for teachers 
pvprvwhere " Such a document, had been proposed to leaders ot WO U 
rfeTmonths easier in Augusi by T.C. Cl.ang, n Chinese profe^ssor 
tho was one of the signers of the draft WOTP constitution. They all 
Agreed to s'upport the%lrafting of a charter but it was not until 20 
years later that it became today's Recommendation. 

Dr. Carr worked at the preparatory conference for the «^^tablishmor > of 
UNESCO This was the United Nations Conference foi the 

Establishment of an Educational and Cultural Organisation and it began 
in l^ndon November 1, 13-15. He served as denut.y _ to Sit Alfied 
Zimmern, the Secretary OcMieral. Earlier the f ^V^^ ' 

Dr. Carr took part in the founding conference of the UN m 



Records. General Conference I'irst Session. 
Hou.se," Paris, from ?0 Nov. to 10 Dec. 194G. 
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Cho.f! . "^^^""^ '^''■^ insb-umontal in seeing thai the UN 

Charter conlamed provisions for internaliona] cooperation in 
education. Ihese were missing hi the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

To follow up on the first suggestion of a teachers' charter the 
Activities": ' "f><her Projocls and 

"Teachers' Charter 

Promote the drafting of a teachers' charter by appointing a 
committee which will invito drafts of such a"^ chTrtLr fl-om 

1 atrr^P f ^'T'°"'n T"^ ^S^'""^^-''' ^''^^ ^ to improving the 

status .of teachers " (emphasis addod) 

A preliminary exchange of views on Iho subject among governmental 

representatives of 42 nations took place at tho 10th UernSna 

Conference on Public Instruction in Geneva in .Jt.ly 1947, orgaXd Tv 

the International Bureau of Education. organised by 

"It was generally agreed that sucii a Charter would have value in so 
far as it promoted progress within the various nations, but that on the 
international plane it must be preceded by careful discussion of e 

UNFSmt ^"''f^'i ^^'^ profession. It is intended by 

UNESCO to promote the formation of a Committee to enter into contact 
with professional organisations, with a view to furthering worldwfde 

^ea^che;:- ChLtlr-i^"^ ^^"^ ^^^^^^ ^^'p^^^ ^T'l 

^^^f,?^ reported in 1947 to its second General Conference on the 

establishment of relations "with a large number of internaUonal 
organisations in the field of education, particularly witl^ teachers' 
organisations. UNESCO's programme has been discussed with theJl 
att'endld T'r^ """^c V^"^ '"^^^^^^ws, and members of the staff have 
attended conferences of the most important of these orga;iisation^ It 
Z ^^l ^T- ^^™g«f"«"l« with several of these, with a "view 

to linking their activities to UNESCO's programme, for e.xample: 

"The International Student Service 

The International Federation of Secondary School Teachers 1 
ihe International Federation of Teachers Associations 2 
The World Organisation of the Teaching Profession 3 
The International Association of University Professor? & 
Lecturers." 



From lkJ2ort_oJUIie_Direclj.i-^G Activities of the 

grgajii^alion_in_lJ4^ presented to the Second' S^oiT^rthe 
UNlSco '^"^'^"^^'^^-r^f^^-ember 1947', 

f95TtoVo?rWCOTp ''''' '''''' ^™ ^"^ 

^'"'^ '''''''' 

WOTP/CMPE, founded in UJ4G. 
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In 1948 WOTP collected opinions from it« members regarding the scope 
and content of an international teachers' charter, as discussed at the 
1947 UNESCO General Conference. In genG7>al, the UNESCO Conference 
agreed with the teachers' position that the charter should arise 
chiefly from the initiative and leadership of teachers organisations. 
This was one of the items on the agenda of the WOTP Assembly in 1948. 

At the same time in 1940, the Tnternationai Federation of Teachers' 
Associations (IFTA) adopted at its 17th conference a djaf of ^ Charter 
of Teachers' Rights, which was being studied also by the other two 
federations making up the recently formed Joint Committee of 
International Teachers' Federations: FIPESO (Interna ional Federation 
of Secondary School Teachers), and FISE (Word Federation of 
Teachers' Unions). This document, which was signed in 1954 by these 
groups, was six years in the making and the fmal name was The 
Teachers' Charter" (Charte des Educateurs) . * It contained 15 points. 

Some of the WCOTP contributed in large part to the work on the draft 
Work of Recommendation. Officials of WCOTP served as 

WCOTP chairpersons of preliminary meetings held by both 

UNESCO and ILO which led to the preparation of the 

draft. The ILO meetings on teachers' conditions of service date back to 
1952. 

Officials of WCOTP's constituent federations, IFTA and FIPESO, also 
took part in these meetings, and in those which went on before 1952 
during the years of WCOTP's predecessor, the World Organisation of 
the Teaching Profession. 

4t h WC OTP The 1955 WCOTP Assembly of Delegates in Istanbul, 
Aiiii^I)ly_^f Turkey, had as its theme Status .oQhe Teaching 
Delegates ~ Professio n, and the 11 resolutions adopted were 

based on reports from 33 countries. Discussion groups 

covered the various aspects of status: academic professional 
economic, legal. George Ashbridge, a member of the WCOTP Executive 
and Secretary of the New Zealand Educational Institute at the time, who 
prepared the survey, said, 

"It may be that in the immediate future the success of our teacher 
organisations in raising the status of teachers - in the 
comprehensive sense of the term - will depend on our ability to 
reconcUe our trade union functions (salaries, conditions of 
employment, legal protection of members, and so forth) with our 
strictly professional functions (raising the quality of the 
service teachers give). There can be real conflict here between 
loyalty to the individual member who has paid his dues and loyalty 
to the teaching service as a whole and to the children we serve. 

Mr Ashbridge was in effect describing the divergences which had 
plagued relations among international teachers' groupings for a long 
time . 



* See Appendix 1 for dates and descriptions of groups and events 
relevant to this entire period. 
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Differences The first altempls to unite internationally at 
Arlsing jn least on the part oF primary teachers,' were made in 
^rc.hJor the final quarter of the last century. The idea of 
Mnity extending cooperation beyond national borders took 

clearer shape at the beginning of the present century 
at a time when teacliers' as«ociaf iotxF! were gaining ground in the 
various countries. . . . ' 

Initial efforts at association were hit,errupt.Gd by the First World War 
but were resumed after it. (See Appendix I). Jt was at this time that 
the conviction became firmly established in many teaching circles that 
concerted effort was es.sentia] to the progress of education and of the 
teaching profession. 

EquaUy important was the universal desire among nations and peoples 
and particularly teachers, to find some common ground upon which they 
could come together to prevent another war. Tl,Gy believed this could 
be accomplished through education. 

The idea of international solidarity withstood the stresses of the 
Second World War, and with the return of peace broken contacts were 
renewed, international organisations re-established, and new ones 
founded. 

While a great number of teacher.s-' groups had nearly the same 
objectives, opinions differed considerably over tlie kind of 

?^f^'^fH°^ """u, ^'^^^ ^"'^^^ ♦•'^ ^^^^-^^ °f education and 

that of the teaching profession. 

At the national level, teachers' organisations showed differences in 
form which reflected historical, sociological, or ideological 
considerations^ Some showed a preference for the pure occupatfonal 

frnn?"" h"' ^ '1^^ ^^^"f ^'^^^ profession Ts~~^t[(^^t 

fiom other occupations. Membership in tiiese was usually limited to 
teachers although some of them had mixed membership. In other 
case.s, the tendency was to form organisations which, although not 
caUed trade unions, nevertholoss operated in the same way Some 
associations / of this . ..type maintained friendly relations with the 
workers unions, ^vhile .others made no attempt to enlist their support 
Others again • had definite trade..... union form. proclaiming the 
solidarity of teachers witli the world of labour- and cooperated wilh one 
or another section of the trade union movement. Lastly religious 
principles formed the basis for membership in some organ isatJon.sT" 

When considered from another angle, teachers' organisations can be 
seen to have two different tendencies, each aJso visible at the 
international level. The aim of some was the unity of e 
pipiessigi? and they sought 1o link teachers empl^j^id Tn "The 
different levels of education into one single organisation in which aU 
problems were considered by all professional categories, Thp others 
while favouring the idea of a national federation, felt that ' at leaVt 
two groups of organisations can and should exist side by side - one for 
the various types of primary education and the other for secondary 
JcWior''^ vocational and technical 

Thus it was that after 'he Second World War some groups of teachers 
favoured affiliation with international trade union federal ion.s and 
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others did not. In turn, the goals of these trade unions reflected the 
•Id politics of the post-war era, with all that this implied. 
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Role of the Other activities leading towards the Recommendation were 
ILo taking place parallel with the non- governmental 

effort. The International Labour Organisation, founded 
in 1919 recognised the importance of the part which teachers are 
called upon to play in the life of society and declared in 1952 that 
the improvement of their economic and social lot in all countries may 
therefore be considered one of the imporlanl objectives of the ILO. 

The structure of the ILO, known as tripartite, is unique in that 
governments, employers, and workers take part in its work. 

At the Third Conference of American States Members of the ILO held in 
Mexico City in 1946, • a resolution requested the ILO Governing Body to 
bring up to date studies already made by the ILO office with regard to 
the conditions of work of professional workers, and drew attention to 
problems of concern to teaching staff. This led to the di.scussions 
concerning teachers at the ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers Second Session in Geneva in 1952. 
WOTP sent an observer. The ILO report noted that "the organisation 
of the teaching profession has made n notable advance towards 
unification at the international level. At first the proposed 
Confederation would comprise: The International Federation of 
Teachers' Associations, the International Federation of Secondary 
Teachers Associations, and the World Organisation of the Teaching 
Profession. WOTP was founded only in 1946. It was granted advisory 
status with the Economic and Social Council in 1947 and in 1949 
concluded certain advisory arrangements with UNESCO. The (ILO) 
Office was represented at the fourth Assembly of WOTP in 1950, which 
displayed considerable interest in the work of the ILO. 

"The three organisations set up an advisory committee ("Committee of 
Fifteen") to lay the foundation for the now world Confederation; at a 
meeting in Paris in November 1950 the Committee, aftei having 
completed the draft statute, issued an appeal to teachers 
organisations in countries throughout the world calling upon them to 
join the Confederation (WCOTP) . " 

"Furthermore, a joint committee of tho various international teachers' 
federations has been set up. Its present members are the International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers Associations and the International 
Federation of Teachers' Associations already mentioned, and the 
International Federation of Teachers' Unions." (FISR) . 

"The Committee (of the ILO), having regard to the above consideration, 
might wish to examine some of the special problems of teachers. There 
is no doubt that the latter would greatly appreciate any action of the 
ILO on thfiir behalf." 

Such attention given to non-governmental teachers' organisations in a 
formal report was unusual on tho part of a governmental body. 

A Third Session of the ILO Advisory Committee followed in 1954. 
Ronald Gould, WCOTP's President, was elected to chair the working 
group for teachers. When he reported on the meeting, he said, 
"Though the ILO has been in existence for more than 30 years, this 
was the first occasion when any serious attention has been paid to the 
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snlnnes and conditions of work of teachers. IikJqgcI, though UNESCO 
and the International Bureau of Education have discussed these 
questions unilateraljy, and WCOTP, IFTA, and FIPESO, which are also 
in ernational have also discussed tho same questions unilaterally, 

confo^^nL ^r"* i» history when at one international 

conference Employed, Employers, and Govornments have considprod 
these matters on a tripartite basis. Hence this meeting was of 
considerable significance to the teaching profession." 

Mr. Gould and his coUeague, Dr. J.T. AlJardice, who was reporter for 
the group President of the Educational Institute of Scotland, and 
ike Mr Gould a workers' representative from the United Kingdom at 
the meetmg and observer for WCOTP, also found the procedure tedious 
and regretted that the Committee on Salaried Employees met only every 
two years. - Moreover, many points on the agenda bore no relation to 
teachers Some discussion becan.e bogged down with debates among 
representatives with strong emotionally charged national concerns, such 
as the rights and duties of the State towards the education of chUdren 
and he rival claims of the family: protagonists of private church 
sctiools versus opponents of such schools. 

^rl"<''^7^f '"./^'^ "f?'"''' '•^''^ ^'""^^ attempts are 

made to deal with problems at ai, international level - human problems 
which were and are stilJ today often overlooked and which create 
serious misunderstandings. 

At the end of a fortnight agreement was reached, not only within the 

Zfcl "V^T""' '"^^ Committee. Gould and Allardice 

noted. Perhaps the greatest achievements of the Committee were 
ntangible. Teachers' representatives learnt how to work toeether 
internationaLly. Contacts have been made that wiU prove invaluable 
particularly to those countries where the educational provision i^ 
poor. There was evidence, too, of a desire for further opportunities 

s ud^ r? ? ^'1.^" ^^'^ "nderlake a furthe; 

P M-H . '^''i. ^°"^'t,ons, and, when the report is ready, provide 
facilities for its discussion." «"^y. piuviue 

Representatives of national members of WCOTP from Belgium, France 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom were present «; 
members of national delegations or as observers for international NGOs.^ 

"Since teachers of all categories have a special contribution to 
make in human affairs, (heh- general conditions of employment 
should secure for them a standard of living commensurate with its 
social and cultural importance, and should enable them to maintain 
and strengthen their cultural, scientific and pedagogic 
standards. The professional standards of the teaching profession 
f^nuu 'Ilu' ^"^'''^i""^' either by the responsible bodies 

jn collaboration with the teachers' associations or by the 
eachmg profession itself; the high professional conscience of 
teachers ,s m .tself a ba..ic- guarantee of the application of 
tliese standards. t t ^ ^ 

These sentences, some of which would later be incorporated in the 
Recommendation, are taken from Resolution No, 28 concern ng 
Conditions of Employment of Teaching Staff, one of two adopted by ho 

isYonTlLs Tf'^r '''''' ^"^^''^ n^J. vvith thre^ 

abstentions. The other resolution, No. 27, concerns ActioA bv the II O 
m Respect of Teachers' Problems. (.9G votes to nil). ThHexf of thef 



resolutions was reprinted in W.CgTP_„RepoKs . Iho WCOTP newsletter 
of the time. 

In 1958 tlie ILO held its first Experts Meeting on the Economic and 
Social Conditions for Teaclaers, as called for by tie resolutions of 
1954 This meeting was chaired by Sir Ronald Gould, WCOTP 
President. About 30 educators from 19 countries were present. The 
WCOTP observer was Robert Michel, Secretary General of IFIA and a 
member of the WCOTP Executive. Agreement was reached on an 
Zpovi^ni declaration of the principle wh .h should underly the 
determination of toacliers' salaries; these should compare sufficiently 
favourably with those paid in other occupations requiring equivalent or 
simUar training and abilities to be capable of attracting enough good 
teachers. 

Surveys In the years 1955-60, during a period of great expansion 

-J ^" in WCOTP membership, a revision of thinkuig tooic place 

Status in the teaching profession. Major consideration had not 

been given to the problems of professional and economic 

status by the t.eacliers' organisations in the new countries of Asia and 
Africa. And the early work, done mainly in Europe and North 
America, was of little value elsewhere. 

A complicating factor faced by the associations in the newer nations 
was that neither their governments nor the international educational 
organisations had dealt with the special problems faced l^y teachers 
themselves. An additional complicating factor was that independence 
brought many changes in government cadres, which drew ^^^^vi^y °n 
the teaching profession for their new personnel. 7 his loss of trainee! 
teachers came at a time when the authorities were also committed to 
rapid expansion. Thus the majority of the few qualified teachers quit 
education for government service and lowered even further the status 
of those left in the classroom. 

In order to gather objective information on the aspects of status, 
WCOTP made a series of surveys liotween 1961 and 1964. This was 
assisted by the mandate given lo UNESCO by its 19G2 General 
Conference, as follows: 

"Conviiiced that the progress of education throughout the world 
Required "that teachers everywhere should enjoy a moral and 
material status worthy of their lofty mission; 

Autho rizes the Director General to undertake, in consultation 
;;i?jt}r Member States and appropriate international organisations, 
both governmental and non - governmental , a study of the various 
aspects of the question of teachers' status, and to submit to the 
General Conference the conclusions of this study, accompanied by 
proposals for action in this field." 

WCOTP In 1959 WCOTP established its Commission on Educational 

C'onTrFbution Policy in Africa following an exploratory meeting in 

' Jos, Nigeria. The purpose of the Commission was to set 

up a sound African educational policy from the point of view of the 
organised teaching profession. Th^ Commission concluded at its 
meeting in Kampala, Uganda, in 1960 that the primary need was for the 
recruitment and retention in service of qualified teachers, and that 
this could be achieved only if the status of tho profession was 
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adequately recognised by al! concerned -- ioaohers, government 
education authorities, and the public. goveinment, 

In 1960 the WCOTP Council on Educational Policy in Asia was called 
together in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, with authorities on education from 
seven Asian oountrlos The report emphasised the significance of Ihe 
teacher and the need to attract to the profession the best candidates 

Accordingly, in 1961 WCOTP initiated a series of reg'onal surveys 
ihe first, carried out with some financial assistance from UNESCO wa-i 
made m Africa by S UM. Jones, formerly President of the Gambia 
leachers- Union and later Gamblan Director of Education. Through 
study and travel In 2G countries, Mr. Jones compiled the only 

WCOTP held a Pan-African Conference on the Status of Teachers in 
Niamey. Niger, in 19(33. with the participation of govemmen 
representatives and teachers' associations, plus a team of consuUanls 

Uie w^oi-fd Th' '''' profession in other areas of 

the woild. This was the first time that government representatives and 
teacher leaders sat down together to discuss not only the principles 
involved but the specific situations country by countrj. Tirresults 

S^^r'' v'^'r Handbook .lpr_Rals^ the status of the 
TeAchhig J?rofess.ion_Jn_M . — yi.— Mie 

In 1962-63 the WCOTP Survey__.on.__.t_he_ Status of the Teaching 
P^^n ln_Asl5 was undertaken by F^.^^r-^rJiirm^^ 
was Director of the WCOTP Regional Office for Asia. This survey 
covered 14 countries and was subjected to critical analysis by an 
experts meeting held by WCOTP in New Delhi. This work also was 
financed m part under contract with UNESCO. 

In J963-61. WCOTP invited Margarita Davies of Uruguay (o do a 
|yXYey_ on^^_StaJus_oL_thq^^ Profession in the Amer cas 

This was followed by a hemisphere-wide Wre7en?e-^-1l,rVrS^^^ 
teachers in Bogota. Colombia, in 1966. 

HMTT^rT''^" , ^"r^i'^^'''^ members were given to 

UNESCO and ILO and were u..ed by them in their work on^ teacher 

eoUaborgtipn It seems likely that pressure from WCOTP and other 
^moga^he non-governmental bodies quickened the pace of activity 
UN_Bodie_s and collaboration among UNESCO. ILO and the Interna 
tional Bureau of Education in favour of teachers. 

Following the 1962 decision of UNESCO to continue the study of teacher 
s atus. It mamt.ained close liaison with the ILO, and the ILO Meeting 
of Experts on the Social and Economic Status of Primary and Secondary 
leachers was held in Geneva in October 1963. This was cha^re b^ 
Srinavasa Natarajan of India, WCOTP Vice-President. Reporters were ' 
E. Hombourger and A.W.S. Hutchings of FIPESO. ^^ P^'^ets were 

It may be recalled that the ILO was concerned with the shortage of 
teachers and with the need to improve their terms and condTtions o 
employment since the 1952 session of the ILO Advisory CommU ee anc 

n 9nT''"'^ !" " """''"^ °f ^^P'^^'^^ ^'-^y ^hese problems 

In 1963, an unportant year. ILO and UNESCO recognised that ioth were 
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directly concerned with the problems fiffoctlng teachers. T.ioy also 
apreed that the correlation between the social and economic conditions 
of teachers (ILO's area) and teacher training and qualifications 
(UNESCO's area) was so close that U would _.not_be_j?raiUM_l9_J^^^ 
with an y one set of pr oblems_sgp.arately . 

Thus an greement was reached on the wisdom of joint action to prepare 
a single "international instrument" on the social, economic, and 
professional problems as well as on training of teachers. The meeting 
of experts In Geneva in 1963 gave its full support. (The word 
"inatrv]ment" is the neutral, diplomatic word used to cover variotjs 
types of documents, with or without enforcement posslbilitlns , which 
wore the small but progressive steps in international lawmaking l)ogun 
by the Ivoague of Nations after the First World War.) 

As for the division of technical responsibility between UNK.SCO and 
ILO it was agrood that ILO would deal wilh problems of conditions of 
work, remuneration, and social security. UNESCO concent rated on 
problems of recruitment, In-service and pre-service training, and on 
questions of education policy and administration. They admitted, 
Itowever. that this broad division did not do justice to certain 
problems which called for consideration from both pedagogical and 
social point s of view . 

The ILO expert meeting covered nearly all the problems which would be 
dealt with in the future Recommendation . 

In addition to defining principles underlying the determination of 
salaries and social security benefits of teachers, the conclusions of 
the ILO experts also contained principles and criteria concerning 
educational objectives and policies; teachers' recruitment and 
career; general conditions of work and factors affecting the exercise 
of the teaching profession; the role of teachers' organisations. 
Without formulating definite conclusions, the ILO experts made 
observations on problems of pro-service and in-service training. This 
last subject was examined on the basis of a document contributed by 
UNESCO and would be dealt with later by a UNESCO Expert Committee. 

The UNESCO Expert Committee would be expected to define the scope ,^ 
structure, and content of an ititernational instrument on teachers 
professional, economic, and social problems, and to give advice on 
UNESCO's jjTimediate or long-term action designed to assist teachers In 
the discharge of their growing professional responsibilities. 

The way was paved, therefore, for the next step in this work - the 
UNESCO Expert Meeting on Teachers' Status, held in Paris 4-16 May 
1964 The meeting of H experts from .10 countries was chaired by 
Dr Carr Shri Natarajan, WCOTP Vice-President, was a memlDer of the 
committee. Rene Maheu, UNESCO Director General, said, "Never In the 
history of mankind has education been of auch concern not only to 
indlvidimls and families, but also to organised ..,ilioiml groups and 

governments responsible for their nations' future Hut aside from 

some outstandhig exceptions, the status of the teaching profession has 
remained stagnant in the whole of society." 

It is interesting to note that the UNESCO press release of the time 
referred to the document being produced as a "charter". It reported 
that the committee had received not only the opinions of its members, 
but also of observer.s from international teachers' organisations, to 
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whom Mr. Maheu enewod his "permanent appeal", asking for "aid 
"Tm^'cf^^"^'"^ ^""^ constructive and vigilant criticism." 

UJNbbCO s action can only be spread across the world by international 
associations qualified to speak for the teaching profe ssion " 

Observers from the following NGOs attondftd: • Intornational Association 
of University Professors and Lecturers, Commission of the Churchos on 
International Affairs WCOTP, IFTA, FIPESO, FISE, International 
League of Children s and Adult's Education, Catholic International 

Office, World Organisation for Early Childhood Education 
IFFTU, International Union for the Liberty of Education, World Union of 
Catholic Teachers. 

From. a desire among enlightened educators to establish 
IBE collaboration between the nations in educational 

matters, the Bureau took its beginning. 

The International Bureau of Education was originally a private body 
It was set up by the Institut J.J. Rousseau in Geneva, or rather by 
the founder of the Institute, Professor Edouard Claparede, at the end 
of 1925 It. served as an information centre, supplying educational 
locumentation to educators in many comi tries, but for lack of funds it 
was forced to reorganize on a governmental basis in 1929 Professor 
Jean Piaget was appointed Director, Pedro RosseUo Assistant Director 
and Marie Butts remained as Secretary General. ' 

For the first time in history, representatives of governments signed a 

document in which they undertook to collaborate in education. The new 

members were: the Ministry of Education of Poland, the Government of 

Ecuador, the Department of Education of the Republic and Canton of 

Geneva, and the Institut J.J. Rousseau, the latter being the only 

private body to be a member. During the 10 years prior to the Second 

Worla War, the IBE was active and gained new member countries 

asserting itself as an international institution for education and 

understanding among peoples. The main concern was its relations with 

Ministries of Education and the idea of the annual (now biennial) 

International Conference on Public Education came about, Non-member 

country representatives ■ were, also invited to give reports on 

outstanding.' features ■ of educational development during the year 

frxmc^J^^ 't I^'^'^' conferences were sponsored jointly by IBE and 

!!m5cSo ^^'^ ^'""^^^ b^^"'"^- integral part of 

UNliSCU, serving as a centre for comparative education. 

The WCOTP Secretary General, in 1952, urged the IBE to invite teacher 
representatives regularly to the annual IBE conferences in Geneva 
Dr. Carr was then head of WOTP and he wrote to the Directors of TBF 
and UNESCO that WOTP would soon, in three months, surrender its 
Identity for the sake of greater unity In the profession. He pointed 
out that the success of international cooperation in education would be 
greatly strengthened if such cooperation were extended to include the 

group tiiat had up to then boon mis.sing." Surveys, for e.xample 
reported only through the eyes of government officials lacked the 
validity of 1;hose which included the practitioner's point of view' 
Moreover, international teachers conferences had been inviting IBE 
observers for years and it would be fruitful to reciprocate. He wrote: ^ 

"Teachers, single-hrnded , cannot correct the bad results of 
centuries of neglect of education. Nevertheless, teachers sliould 
be given an opportunity to help to improvn conditions - by 
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classroom and community activities, by suggesting 'n^P^°^f"^°"tf. f * 
the national level, and by international recognition J'^hts 
and responsibilities of the profession. No Minister of Education 
can improve education without the help of the classroom teachers, 
and in some countries ineffective education officers may even be 
largely responsible for the public indifference against which 
teachers must struggle. Teachers cannot help young people to 
improve their economic, political, and social circumstances if 
their teaching is controlled by an official policy designed to 
maintain existing conditions." 

WCOTP was indeed invited to send an observer to the 1953 IBE 
conference and Miss S.C. Bertie of the NUT of England & Wales 
attended. Cooperation with the IBE has continued, with perhaps the 
most significant development in 1975 when four international 
organisations wrote a joint paper on the thejne oyhe conference, and 
this has continued. The organisations were WCOTP. EISE, Ihl^iU, ana 
WCT. 

The WCOTP Assembly of Delegates, meeting in Oslo in 1954 had as its 
theme F.Hncation Fo r Teaching . It was agreed that teachers should 
play a greater part, through their organisations, in determining the 
standards of their profession and in their training. The delegations 
included persons from teacher organisations in 31 f °""tr^f ' P^^^ 
observers from IBE, ILO, and UNESCO. Fifty-seven of the 74 WCOTP 
national members were represented. ^he following resolution was 
adopted and the text was widely circulated: 

"The third conference of WCOTP -- noting with pleasure the 
growing interest shown by the ILO, UNESCO, and the IBE m the 
problems relating to the teaching profession throughout the world 
-- asks that action undertaken in this field should be carried 
forward and coordinated in such a way as to avoid waste of effort 
and confusion of ideas. The conference considers nevertheless 
that discussions of problems connected with the status and 
conditions of service of its members cannot be undertaken without 
effective participation by qualified representatives of the 
teaching profession. It asks these international organisations to 
make representations to governments to see that every national 
delegation- should in the future include representatives of the 
teachers organisations of each country.' 

The IBE in preparation for the UNESCO Expert Committee meeting in 
May 1964 contributed a document listing all the recommendations from 
the International Conferences on Public Education relating to teacher 
status since 1934 - 27 in number. It noted that the recommendations, 
produced after detailed study of an educational problem, were 
unanimously adopted, even though the various governments took 
individual stands. 

The procedure was as follows: The IBE s^nt a questionnaire to all 
government^.. Their replies, prefaced by a comparative study, 
appeared in two volumes which were distributed to participants at the 
beginning of each conference. On the basis of these monographs and 
of the comparative study, two reporters presented the main ideas in the 
form of draft recommendatons which were then discussed. Participants 
could submit amendments to the drafts. 
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The IBE believed that "these recommendations may therefore be 
regarded not as the meaningless product of mutual concessions which 
rob them of aU substance, but rather as an effort, unprecedented in 
international organisations, to codify world aspirations year by year 
so that in all cou'^ tries, and with due respect for national 
characteristics, progress may be achieved in national education 
regarded as the development of the human personality - to quote 
Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Fluman Rights, adopted by the 
United Nations in 1948." P «u oy tne 

Pedro Rossello wrote in 1970, "Although those national reports have 
been criticized as being over-optlmistlc it is not certain that some 
exaggerations were not constructive in thai tliey gave rise to emulation 
among the various countries . " 

Notable among the IBE recommendations leading directly to the 1966 
Recommendation were: 

The professional traininef of elementar y school teachers. No 4 
1935, taken up again in 1953 (No. 36) ' 

The professional trainin g of seco n_dary school t eache rs No 5 
1935, taken up again in 1954 (No. 38) ' 

The salaries of elementary sch oo l teacher s. No 13, 1938 

The sa laries of second ary_schogljbeachers . No. 16, 1939 

The status of primar y teachers . No. 37, 1953 

The status of secondar y tea chers No. 39, 1954 

The first IBE recommendation, in 1934, concerned Compul sory 
schoolmg_and__the_raish^^ H contah^id 

12 paragraphs, the 8th of which seems remarkably forward looking: 

The Conference. . ."Hopes that in the national administration there 
wiU be- complete coordination "between the Educational and Labour 
Departments, and that in the international field, studies 
concerning the age oF admission to gainful occupation wlU be 
conducted in conjunction with tliose of compulsory school 
attendance; 

Document On the basis of the conclusion of the May 1964 
Becomes _a UNESCO meeting, the UNESCO secretariat prepared, in 
Draft close coUaboration with tJie ILO, a draft paper 

covering all professional, economic, and social problems 
of primary and secondary teachers on which international norms could 
be formulated. The draft was given to the Joint ILO/UNESCO Experts 
Meeting in Geneva in 1966. Experts from 29 countries endorsed the 
text which was worked out from January 17 to 20. Mr. Nataraian was 
chairperson and Dr. Carr chaired the editing committee, composed of 10 
members. 

^^""^ir^ committee oonsidorcd each of the 173 written amendments 
ottered by the Expert Meeting, plus verbal suggestions proposed 
dunng the plenary sessions, whether by reference to the two volumes 
containing 145 pages of observations by governments and NGOs or 
drawn from the accumulated wisdom of the participants. There were 
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2.00 paragraphs in the draft when the work began and nearly all 
received Attention from the editing comrnitteo. Dr. Carr said, "Havmg 
Seed a problem of this magnitude, it is wi^th considerable pleasure 
and I must admit at least a mild surprise, that I can report that the 
committee wUl submit a text which has the unanimous support of aU 10 
members . " 

This unanimity -^^as not easily achieved. It was made possible, he said, 
by the g3 document they I'ad to work from, a draft which was clear y 
the result of extended thought and Wide experience. They had, In 
addition a cooperative committee, three of whom, from France Mexico 
and USSR look on added duties in the alignment of the four language 



texts . 

Dr Carr said that some people Imd suggested tiie committee might add 
some words to the draft Recommendation that would give ,t a more 
elevated literary style. "I must admit, liowever, that our utmost 
aSSn has been not eloquence but clarity. I^^^^^J^^^"""; : 
hard way that even clarity is approximated wilh great difficulty by a 
Targe committee working on a very detailed quadrilingual text under a 
severe time limit. 

Dr. Carr concluded his report: 

"This document, by elevating the status of the teaching 
profession, by exhorting its members to sharper awareness of 
their responsibilities, by defining clearly the reciprocal rights 
and duties of the teacher and of the society of which the teacher 
is a part, may achieve an eloquence, not from the ornaments ot 
style and vocabulary, but rather from the subject as one of the 
essential means of improving tlie quality of education of youtli by 
improving the status and skills of the teachers, of thus 
developing to the fuU every talent of every child everywhere in 
the world of increasing the excellence of the achievement of the 
human mind and spirit. If we do so, it will require no specia 
effort in style or language to make us all feel proud to have had 
a part in producing it." 

The Draft In Paris in 1966 UNESCO convened a Special 

Becomer" ' Intergovernmental Conference on the Status of Teachers, 

Fii^ with the participation of tiie ILO. It was at this 

time that the draft Recommendation, which was produced 

In January, became the Re.cpmmendaUo.n._. concernm 
Teachers . (Appendix II) 

Delegates from 75 UNESCO Member States met from 21 September to 
5 October. In addition, there were observers from five other btates 
and six intergovernmental and Ifi non- governmental organisations. 
Total attendance was 230. 

WCOTP Secretary General, WiJliam G. Carr, who was a member of the 
three-man delegation from the United States, was elected General 
Reporter and Jean Thomas. Inspector General of Public Instruction for 
the Ministry of Education of France and former Assistant Director 
General of UNESCO, was elected President, 

WCOTP observers w^re Edward Brltton, Pierre ^esvalois, Takayoslii 
Oshlka, Emile Ilombourgcr, and Wilhelm Ebert, Director of the WU) TJ 
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tr^L'^^COTpJZt:. delegations included teacher leaders 

The 145-paragraph document covers the entire spectrum of the teachine 
profession: recruitment, selection and training, preparation and 
professional standards of teachers at different levels, job security 
rights and responsibilities. disciplinary action. and professional 
freedom It also deals v^ith salaries, holidays, special and study 
eaves, hours and conditions of work, teaching aids, class size 
teacher exchanges, special provisions for teachers in remote or rural 
areas. provisions for v^omen teachers with family responsibilities, 
medical benefits, social security, and pensions. 

general The general debate revealed immediately an encouraging 

Obse rvation s agreement on the validity of the basic principles 

«f"bodied in the draft Recommendation. Indeed it was 
discove^red that the delegations had much more in common than they had 
to divide them. Most of the numerous votes that were taken during the 
meetings turned on the best way of expressing and achieving an 
improved status for the teaching profession rather than on any basic 
question about the importance and validity of this objective. 

There was agreement that for several reasons the tiine had come for the 
adoption of an international Recommendation. First, the shortage of 
teachers which existed at that time in most countries was persuasive 
evidence that teacher status was unsatisfactory. Second the 
conviction was growing that an effective system of education required a 
corns of qualified teachers working diligently and with high morale 
Finally several delegations spoke of the belief that teachers had not 
received an equitable share in tlie wealth they helped to create. 

It was necessary to take great care in the text and translations 

ercatTon rT""n d^"- - widely. In some counts:; 

education is locaUy administered; in others it is nationally 
administered. In some countries teachers are civU servants n 
others they are not. In some, ail teachers are public employees- in 
others, most teachers are privately employed. Delegates often had to 
be content:- to formulate basic principles because detailed proposals 
would have >been- meaningless in some national situations. P 

Often the differences between a recommendation and an international 
convention were pointed out. A recommendation is not a legaUv binding 
commitment whereas a convention is in that it requires ratification by 
governments A recommendation can state goals but with duo regard to 
differing national circumstances. It tends to influence practice and 
legislation and has considerable political and moral weight A 
recommendation, moreover, is directed not only to governments but also 
to other groups. 

The conference discussed in t)ie main ^-ommission the 227 draft 
amendments submitted by delegations: AbouL 10% of them appeared to 
be primarily concerned with style and linguistic problems; Ihese were 
referred after consideration to the drafting committee. About 30% of 
the amendments were withdrawn or combined with others having the 

vXs "T"'- accepted, and 35% were rejected by 

votes Of the conference. 
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Introductory During discussion o£ the introductory paragraphs and at 
Para^J intervals thereafter, a recurring problem was the choice 
yaragrap ^^^.^^^^ a statement setting forth an ideal status of 

teachers attainable at present In few if any countries, or a statement 
setUng forth the status of teachers in terms which are already reached 
everywhere or nearly everywhere. The conference could readily agree 
that neither of these extremes would serve Its purpose. The precise 
deferm^aUon of the proper point between the two extremes "en a 
matter of debate. Those who wished to modify the draft usuaUy saw 
Their ob ecttve as a desirable " flexibility " ; those who preferred a 
more demanding standard feared changes which might be considered a 
"dilution" of the Recommendation. 

In the end it was felt that, with minor exceptions, the conference had 
proposed a'^standard- which would require great effort and some tune to 
achFeve, yet not so high that its remoteness would remove aU incentive 
?o strWe for it. The conference did not expect a millenium m the 
status of teachers the morning after the Recommendation was 
mfbUshed It did seek to raise a standard which would begm at once 
?o exert a constructive influence on the policies of governments, on 
public opinion, and on other groups concerned. 

Definition The conference spent some time on the appropriate 

and definition of "teacher". It was generally agreed 

S^oe that the term should include men and women who 

teach in the classroom as weU as those numerous other 
professionals who serve in such important educational establishments as 
school camps and correspondence centres. The term also mcludes other 
professionals such as headmasters, supervisors /nspectors and 
counsellors who contribute advice or assistance to the work of the 
teacher. 

Principles The chapters on Guiding Principles and on Educational 

Objectives and Policies provided a means for the 
Poiciei ' conference to recognize the importance of planning 
^^^^^ educational advancement. Although broadly stated, 

the widely accepted purposes of education, as set forth in the 
Recommendation, l.ave direct implication [^r'^^^^lZJ^^^^^^^^^^ 
employment, and status. The inclusion of this statement here is 
intended to recognize that fact. 

These two chapters are not intended to be a general ^ ^urv^y of 
educational problems . The Recommendation does not deal with what to 
teach or how to teach but with the kind of person a teacher should l^e 
and with his special privileges and corresponding responsibilities in 
society. 

The conference accepted, from the start, the concept of teaching as a 
profession which is engaged in a form of public service The Guiding 
Principles therefore include a general description of the l^ve of 
professional preparation required for teaching and the Professiona^ 
responsibilities teachers exercise. These ideas are more fuUy 
developed in the sections dealing with preparation for the profession 
and further education. 

It was made clear at various times that the conference wished to apply 
the Recommendation, wherever its provisions are relevant, to teachers 
in both public and private, schools. 
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At a dozen or more points the RGcanimendation deals with the 
relationship between employing authorities, particularly governments 
and teachers organisations. Although a variety of suggestions wer4 
made to change "negotiation" to "consultation" or to change 
determination of education policy" to "elaboration of education 
policy , the conference on evory major decision decided to propose for 
teachers organisations an extremely responsible role as full partners 
with the goverjiments and other authorities by whom teachers are 
employed. 

There was agreement upon tiie need for continued and expanded 
programmes of research and experimentation throughout education AU 
agreed that schools must change. A well coordinated programme of 
research can lay . a more rational basis for change than can random 
innovation . 

P repara tion The conference considered at length the types of 
IqiM^he institutions %vhich should prepare teachers. In view of 

Profession the shortage of fuUy qualified teachers at that 

time in many countries and the special problems of the 
developing countries, the conference decided to approve "for the 
present the preparation of some teachers in special institutions of 
less than university level. 

The conference was concerned not only that teachers begin their 
careers with proper preparation but also tliat experienced teachers be 
given the opportunities, and feel a strong sense of responsibility for 
maintaining their skills and bringing their knowledge up to date ' 'in a 
period when what Is known and what is Important arc changing every 
day, the in-service education of teachers should have high priority 
Several brief but important amendments to stress this were adopted 
not only in the chapter on Further Education, but also at other 
points. Moreover, in addition to such activity within each country 
international or regional cooperation in teacher education was regarded 
as desirable. ^ 

Emp lo yment Discussion revealed a wide variety of national practices 
§nd in- probationary • appointments. It was pointed out 

career ^- - that, many other professions have some form of 

probation. In some countries, however, no probationarv 
period exists for teachers. It was agreed that, wiiere a system of 
probation is applied, it can have greater advantages if certain 
conditions are fulfilled. 

The justice and necessity of equality of status for men and women 
teachers was fully recognized. .Several recommendations were adopted 
to suggest measures for retahiing in the profession, or attracting back 
to It, women teachers with family responsibilities. 

The conference considered whether creches or nurseries should be 
available for children of leacll.^rs with family responsibjUtiPs Some 
delegations, while fuUy agreeing that such services might well be 
available to all citizens, felt that teachers should not be given 
preferential treatment in this respect. In the end, it was decided 
that these services to teachers sliould be considered where desirable. 

The conference agreed that the employment of teachers on a part-time 
basis might be considered not only as an emergency measure but also,' 
with safeguards, as one means for improving and extending the 



educational service. Care should b« taken, however, that, part-time 
service does not lower standards. 

Rights and In a document which necessarUy devotes much attention 
tfsS^ to the rights of teachers It is i^nportant to note that 
sibilities the best justification of these rights is the 

quality of the educational service. For this reason, 

the Recommendation' includes a section on responsibilities. The 
acceptance and faithful performance of duties are inseparable from the 
exercise of rights. 

The Recommendation affirms the right of teachers to negotiate with 
their employers and provides for joint machinery to deal with disputes 
The ILO representative said that there was need in many countries to 
eive effect, on the basis of rolovant international standards to the 
principle of voluntary negotiations between employers and teachers 
oTganisations. Several amendments were offered. These proposed to 
change the right to negotiate to the right to consult, or to provide 
?or tribunals to deal with disputes, or to specify that the actions of 
teachers and their organisations should not be contrary to law, or to 
provide that the rights of teachers' organisations conform to those of 
?he organisations of other professions. None of these amendments was 
acceotable Thus tlie Recommendation, as adopted, contained only 
those limitations which were written into it by the preparatory meeting 
of experts. 

On the steps to be taken in the event of an impasse in the negotations 
between teachers' organisations and the government by which they are 
employed, several delegations asked that their dissenting views be 
included in this report. These delegations hoped that. the 

Recommendation would be construed so that the right to strike is not 
conferred on teachers who are public service employees in cases where 
adequate alternative or compensatory measures are avaUable to them. 

Teachers' The conference decided that teachers' salaries 

Salaries should "compare favourably with" salaries paid m 

other occupations requiring simUar or equivalent 

qualifications. A proposal that negotiations sliould commence from a 
point at wiiich teachers' salaries- "bear a reasonable relationship to 
other salaries was not accepted. 

The conference devoted some attention to hours of work. Regulations 
on this point should recognize the special circumstances surrounding 
the work of teachers, many of whom work after hours of school 
attendance in preparing lessons, correcting and grading papers 
counselling with pupils and parents, drafting reports, and PJ^rsum^ 
studies In the end, it was decided that additional pay be given to 
teachers whose regular schedule exceeds a prescribed maximum number 
of class contact hours . 

Concluding The conference ended, as il began, with a strong 
Co^e'iU^ conviction that its theme was of immense importance 

■ to the happiness of humanity, to the wellbeing of 

nations and to international understanding. U believed that the 
Recommendation declared the rights of teachers boldly and vigorously. 
In its broader implications the Recommendation is more than a code to 
regulate controversy between a group of workers and their Gmployers. 
The motivation for the carefully balanced words arose from the 
affection and concern that teachers have for children and youth and for 
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their ever-renewed promise for the future. This Recommendation, bv 
elevating the status o£ the teaching profession, by calling the members 
of that profession to a sliarp awareness of their responsibilities by 
defining clearly the reciprocal rights and duties of the teacher and of 
the society of which the teacher is a part, is intended to help develop 
to the full every talent of every child everywhere, and thus to 
increase the excellence of tlie achiovomont of the human mind and spirit 
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1874 
1905 



CHRONOLOGY OF TbrFRRNATIONAL EVISNTS 



Teachers in French-speaking Switzerland call for the 
establishment of an international association of educators. 

International Committee of Primary Schoolteachers founded on 
initiative of Belgian primary school teachers' assocations. 

1910 Provisional committee of International Committee of National 

Federations of Teachers in Public Secondary Schools set up 
and came into being in 1912. ^trmjped secondary 

organisations in Belgium, France. and the NetheHands 
Adopted name FTPESO in 1935, dc=rivc,d frun, mo French 
title: Federation rnternationale des Professeurs de 

I'Enseignement Secondaire Officiel. 

1912 World Federation of Catholic Teachers (WFCT) founded, later 

dissolved . 

1914-18 World War I suspended early moves toward international 
cooperation . 

1919 Revival of FIPESO. on initiative of French secondary 
association . 

International Labour Organisation (ILO) founded. 

1920 League of Nations foundod. 

1922 Educational Workers' International (EWI) founded in Paris 
linked with Commtniist Prof intern, init:iative of UbbK 
teachers' union. 

1923 World Federation of Education Associations (WFEA) founded in 
San Francisco, initiative of National Education Association 
of USA. 

1925 International Bureau of Education (I BE) foundod in Geneva 

1926 International Federation of Teachers' Associations (jrTA) 
founded, initiative of SNI of Franco, ABOP of the 
Netherlands, and tho former DL of Germany. 

International Trade Secretariat of Teachers (ITST) ^oundf, 
linked with International Federation of Trade Unions (JFIU). 

1929 Confederacies Americana do los Maestros (CAM) founded with 

headquarters in Mexico. 

1933 German primary teachers' organisation withdraws from IFTA. 

1934 International Conference on Public Education, convened by 
the International Bureau of ICducation in Geneva, passes first 
throe recommendations to Ministries of Education. 
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1945 



1946 



1948 



1939-45 World War II. Associations became inactive, except for EWI 
which transferred its secretariat to Mexico where it operatod 
closely witn CAM, later Confederaclon de Educadores 
Americanos (CEA). 

World Federation of Trade Unions (WFrU) briefly united most 
national trade union centres. Communist and non - Communist ' 
except for the American Federation of Labour (AFL). 

United Nations founded, then UNESCO - United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 

World Organisation of the Teaching Profession (WOTP) 
founded in Endicott, Now York, as successor to WFEA on 
initiative of NEA. ' 

Revised ITST, EWI, and CAM helci meeting in Paris, under 
auspices of WFTU, f.o form trade department of WFTU, 

Trade departments did not come into existence, because of 
refusal of Internationa] trade secretariats representing 
wHMn wi'?n'"^''''^u^" subordinate their Identity and autonomj 
within WFTU. The new international teachers' organisation 
therefore became the World Federation of Teachers' Unions at 
a congress in Budapest, then known as FISE, from 'the 
French title Federation Internationale Syndlcale de 
1 Enseignement. 

rr^rlno^'^iT'l*^^, ^ ^^^t^^^^tional Teachers' Federations 
(Comlte d Entente) initiated by FIPESO, functioned as a 
haison committee, on the basis of unanimous decisions 
composed of IFTA, FIPESO, and FISE. visions, 

The Joint Committee drew up a plan for a "World 
Confederation of the Teaching Profession". 

Annual conferences of WOTP, IFTA, and FIPESO each named 
five representatives to draft a constitution for a new 
confederation. This Committee of Fifteen Included 

representatives from Canada, England, France, India, 
bcotland, Sweden, Switzerland, and USA. 

Split in the WFTU. Non-Communist trade union centres 
joined with AFL to form International Confederation of Free 

beot i'""™^- FfSE voted to join WFTU and To 

become its teachers' section. 

Committee of Fifteen worked further on WCOTP constitution. 

^^^^ SotI u^''^'"'^-^' approved at annual meetings of 

r™ce ''^"'^ ^^'^^^ '-^"^l T-IPESO in Ilylres, 

International Federation of Free Teachers' Unions (IFFTU) 
B°russe^s.'' '"^''"'^ "''^^^ headquarters in 

World Union of Catholic Teacliers (WUCT) founded in Rome. 
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1952 World ConCedGration of Organisations of tlio Teac .ing 

Profession (WCOTP) inaugurated in Coponliagen. 

3954 Joint Committee signed the "Teachers' Charter". 

ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers (third session) met in Geneva, with 
observers from all international teacher organisations. 

1955 WCOTP Assembly in Istanbul voted to establish relations with 
other International teachers' organisations. 'Iheme: Status 
of tho Teaching Profession. 

1956 WCOTP Assembly in Manila voted to request IPTA and FIPRSO 
lo withdraw from Joint CoinmitleR. 

1957 VCOTP Assembly in Frankfurt e.stablished Uaison pornmittee - 
two each from Executives of WCOTP, IFTA, and FIPESO - 
which met with IFFTU, FISE, WUCT. and lui.vn^M 
Association of University Professors and Lecturers (lAUFL) . 
Cooperation agreements established with each. 

1958 ILO Meeting of Experts on Teachers' Problems. 

1963 ILO Meeting of Experts on Social and Economic Condition of 
Teachers in Primary and Secondary Schools. 

1964 UNESCO Expert Meeting on Teachers' Status. 

1966 January - Joint ILO/UNESCO Expert Meeting on Status of 

Teachers, Geneva. 

September-October - UNESCO Special Intergovernmental 
Conference on the Status of Teachers, Pans. 



"It would be as silly to consult 
teachers about what they were 
to teach as it would be to ask 
chickens with what sauce they 
wished to bo serve." 

...An official of an education 
department, speaking in the IBGOa. 
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Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 



Recommendation concerning the Status of Teachers 

Adopted by the Special Intergovernmental Conference on the 
Status of Teachers, Paris, 5 October 1966 



The Special rntergovcrnmental Conference on the 
Status of Teachers, 

Recalling that the right to education is a funda- 
mental human right, 

Conscious of the responsibility of the States 
for the provision of proper education for aU in 
fulfilment of Article 26 of the Universal r>eclaration 
of Human Rights, of Principles 5, 7 and 10 of the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child and of the. 
United Nations Declaration concerning the Pro- 
motion among Youth of the Ideals of Peace, Mutual 
Respect and Understanding between Peoples, 

Awaits of the uecd for more extensive and wide- 
spread general and technical and vocational edu- 
cation, with a view to making fuU use of all the 
talent and intelligence available as an essential 
contribution to continued moral and cultural pro- 
gress and economic and social advancement. 

Recognizing the essential role of teachers in 
educational advancement and the importance of 
their contribution to the development of man and 
modem society. 

Concerned to ensm-c that tcachers.cnjoy the status 
comn>cnsuratc with this role, 

Taking into account ih,- great diversity of the 
laws, regulations and custoips which, in different 
countries, determine the patterns and organization 
of education, 

Taking also into account the diversity of the 
arrangements which in different countries apply to 
teaching staff, in particular according to whether 
the regulations concerning the pubUc service apply 
to them. 

Convinced that in spite of these differences 
similar questions arise in all countries with regard 
to the status of teachers and that these questions 
call for the application of a set of common standards 
and measures, which it is the purpose of this Recom- 
mendation to set out, 

Noting the terms of existing international conven- 
ttons which are applicable to teachers, and in par- 



ticular of instruments concerned with basic human 
rights such as the Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize Convention, 
1948, the Right to Organize and CoUectivc Bar- 
gaining Convention, 1949, the Equal Renumemtion 
Convention, 1951, and the Discrimination (Em- 
ployment and Occupation) Convention, 1958, 
adopted by the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, and the Convention 
against Discrimination in Education, 1960, adop- 
ted by the General Conference of the 'unitcd 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, 

Noting also the recommendations on various 
aspects of the preparation and the status of teachers 
in primary and secondary schools adopted by the 
International Conference on Public Education 
convened jointly by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the 
International Bureau of Education, and the Rccom- 
nnendation concerning Technical and Vocational 
Education, 1962, adopted by the General Con- 
ference of the United Nations Fxiucational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, 

Desiring to supplenwnt existing standards by 
provisions relating to problems of peculiar concern 
to teachers and to remedy the problems of teacher 
shortage, 

Has adopted this Recommendation: 
I* Definitions 

1 . For the purpose of the Recommendation 

(a) the word teacher* covers all those persons 
in schools who are responsible for the 
education of pupils; 

(b) the expression 'status* as used in relation 
to teachers means both tlic standing or 
regard accorded them, as evidenced by the 
level of appreciation of the importance of 
their function and of their competence in 
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performing it, and the working conditions, 
remuneration and other material benefits 
accorded them relative to other professional 
groups. 

. Scope 

2. This Recommendation applies to all teachers 
in both public and private schools up to the 
completion of the secondary stage of education 
whether nursery, kindergarten, primary, in- 
termediate or secondary, including those pro- 
viding technical, vocational, or art education. 

ni. Guiding principles 

3. Education from the earliest school years 
should be directed to the all-round develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the 
spiritual, moral, social, cultural and economic 
progress of the community, as well as to the 
inculcation of deep respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; within the frame- 
work of these values the utmost impor- 
tance should be attached to the contribution 
to be made by education to peace and to 
understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations and among racial or reli- 
gious groups. 

4. It should be recognized that advance in edu- 
cation depends largely on the qualifications 
and ability of the teaching staff in general 
and on the human, pedagogical and technical 
qualities of the individual teachers. 

5. The status of teachers should be commensu- 
rate with the needs of education as assessed 
in the light of educational aims and objec- 
tives; it should be recognized that the proper 
status of teachers and due public regard 
for the profession of teaching are of major 
importance for the full realization of these 
aims and objectives. 

6. Teaching should be regarded as a profession: 
it is a form of public service which requires 
of tcacliers expert knowledge and specialized 
skills, acquired and maintained tiirough 
rigorous and continuing study; it calls also 
for a sense of personal and corporate re- 
sponsibility for the education and welfare 
of the pupils in their charge. 

7. All aspects of the preparation and employment 
of teachers should be free from any form of 
discrimination on grounds of race, colour, 
sex, religion, political opinion, national or 
social or'gin, or economic condition. 

8. Working conditions for teachers should be 
such as will best promote effective learning 
and enable teachers to concentrate on iheir 
professional (asks. 



9. Teachers* organizations should be recog- 
nized as a force which can contribute greatly 
to educational advance and which therefore 
should be associated with the determination 
of educational policy. 

IV. Educational objectives and policies 

10. Appropriate measures should be taken in 
each country to the extent necessary to 
formulate comprehensive educational policies 
consistent with the Guiding Principles, draw- 
ing on all available resources, human and 
otherwise. In so doing, the competent authori- 
ties should take account of the consequences 
for teachers of the following principles and 
objectives: 

(a) it is the fundamental right of every child 
to be provided with the fullest possible 
educational opportunities; due attention 
should be paid to children requiring spe- 
cial educational treatment; 

(b) all facilities should be made available 
equally to enable every person to enjoy his 
rigljt to education without discrimination 
on grounds of sex, race, colour, religion, 
political opiniO'i, national or social 
origin, or economic condition; 

(c) since educaunn is a service of funda- 
mental iriiportance in the general public 
interp:.t, it should be recognized as 
a responsibility of the State, which 
should provide an adequate network 
of schools, free education in these 
schools and material assistance to 
needy pupils; this should not be con- 
strued so as to interfere with the liberty 
of the parents and, when applicable, 
legal guardians to choose for their child- 
ren schools other than those established 
by the State, or so as to interfere with 
the liberty of individuals and bodies to 
establish and direct educational insti- 
tutions which conform to such minimum 
educational 'Standards as may be laid 
down or approved by the State; 

(d) since education is an essential factor in 
economic growth, educational planning 
should form an integral part of total 
economic and social planning undertaken 
to improve lising conditionb; 

(c) smce education is a continuous process 
the various bra inches of the teaching ser- 
vice should be so co-ordinated as both 
to improve the quality of education for 
all pij;>jls and lo enhance the status 
of teachers ; 

(f) there should l-^e free access to a flexible 
sy^tenl o\' schools, properly interrelated. 



so that nothing restricts the opportu- 
nities for each child to progress to 
any level in any type of education; 

(g) as an educational objective, no State 
should be satisfied with mere quantity, 
but should seek also to improve quality; 

(h) in education both long-term and short- 
term planning and programming are 
necessary; the efficient integration in 
the community of today's pupils will 
depend more on future needs than on 
present requirements; 

(i) all educational planning should include 
at each stag6 early provision for the 
training, and the further training, of 
sufficient numbers of fully competent 
and quah'fied teachers of the country 
concerned who arc familiar with the 
life of their people and able to teach in 
the mother tongue; 

(j) co-ordinated systematic and continuing 
research and action in the field of 
teacher preparation and in-service train- 
ing are essential, including, at the 
international level, co-operative projects 
ana the exchange of research findings; 

(k) there should be close co-operation 
between the competent authorities, orga- 
nizations of teachers, of employers and 
workers, and of parents as well as cul- 
tural organizations and institutions of 
learning and research, for the purpose 
of defininjg educational policy and its 
precise objectives; 

(1) as the achievement of the aims and 
objectives of education largely depends 
on the financial means made available 
to it, high priority should be given, in 
all countries, to setting aside, within the 
national budgets, an adequate propor- 
tion of the national income for the 
development of education. 

V. Preparation for the profession 
Selection 

11. Policy governing entry into preparation for 
teaching should rest on the need to provide 
society with an adequate supply of teachers 
who possess the necessary moral, intellectual 
and physical quab'ties and who have the 
required professional knowledge and skills. 

12. To meet this need, educational authorities 
should provide adequate inducements to 
prepare for teaching and sufficient places 
in appropriate institutions. 

13. Completion of an approved course in an 
appropriate teacher-preparation institution 



should be required of all persons entering 
the profession. 

14. Admission to teacher preparation should 
be based on the completion of appropriate 
secondary education, and the evidence of 
the possession of personal qualities likely to 
help th' ocrsons concerned to become 
worthy mti ^oers of the profession. 

15. While the general standards for admission 
to teacher preparation should be maintained, 
persons who may lack some of the formal 
acr.demic requirements for admission, but 
who possess valuable experience, particularly 
in technical and vocational fields, may be 
admitted. 

16. Adequate grants or financial assistance 
should be available to students preparing 
for teaching to enable them to follow the 
courses provided and to Uve decently; as 
far as possible, the competent authorities 
should seek to establish a system of free 
teacher-preparation institutions. 

17. Information concerning the opportunities 
and the grants or financial assistance for 
teacher preparation should be readily avail- 
able to students and other persons who may 
wish to prepare for teaching. 

18. (1) Fair consideration should be given to 

the value of teacher-preparation pro- 
grammes completed in other countries 
as establishing in whole or in part the 
right to practise teaching. 
(2) Steps should be taken with a view to 
achieving international recognition of 
teaching credentials conferring profes- 
sional status in terms of standards 
agreed to internationally. 

Teacher-preparation programmes 

19. The purpose of a teacher-preparation pro- 
gramme should be to develop in each student 
his general education and personal culture, 
his ability to teach and educate others, an 
awareness of the principles which underlie 
good human relations, within and across 
national boundaries, and a sense of respon- 
sibility to contribute both by teaching and 
by example to social, cultural, and economic 
progress. 

20. Fundamentally, a teacher-preparation pro- 
gramme should include: 

(a) general studies; 

(b) study of the main elements of philo- 
sophy, psychology, sociology as applied 
to education, the theory and history of 
education, and of comparative educa- 
tion, experimental pedagogy, school 
adciiinistration and methods of leaching 
tlic \iirious subjects: 
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(c) studies related to the student*s intended 
field of teaching; 

(d) practice in teaching and in conducting 
extra-curricular activities under the guid- 
ance of fully qualified teachers. 

21. (1) All teachers should be prepared in 

general, special and pedagogical subjects 
in universities, or in institutions on a 
level comparable to universities, or 
else in special institutions for the pre- 
paration of teachers. 
(2) The content of teacher-preparation pro- 
grammes may reasonably vary accord- 
iiigtothe tasks the teachers are required 
to perform in different types of schools, 
such as establishments for handicapped 
chile :n or technical and vocational 
schools. In the latter case, the pro- 
grammes might include some practical 
experience to be acquired in industry, 
commerce or agriculture. 

22. A teacher-preparation programme may pro- 
vide for a professional course cither concur- 
rently with or subsequent to a course of 
personal academic or specialized education 
or skill cultivation. 

23. Education for teaching should normally 
be full time; special arrangements may be 
made for older entrants to the profession 
and persons in other exceptional categories 
to undertake all or part of their course on a 
part-time basis, on condition that the content 
of such courses and the standards of attain- 
ment are on the same level as those of the 
full-time courses. 

24. Consideration should be given to the desira- 
bility of providing for the education of 
different types of teachers, whether primary, 
secondary, technical, specialist or vocational 
teachers, in institutions organically related or 
geographically adjacent to one another. 

Teacher-preparation institutions 

25. The staff of teacher-preparation institutions 
should be qualified to teach in their own 
discipline at a level equivalent to that of 
higher education. The staff teaching peda- 
gogical subjects should have had experience 
of teaching in schools and wherever possible 
should have this experience periodically 
refreshed by secondment to teaching duties 
in schools. 

26. Research and experimentation in education 
and in the teaching of paniculur subjects 
should bo promoted through the provision 
of research facilities in tcuchcr-prcparation 
institutions and research work by their staff 
and suidcnis. .Ml staff concerned with teacher 



education should be aware of the findings of 
research in the field with which they are 
concerned and endeavour to pass on its 
results to students. 

27. Students as well as staff" should have the 
opportunity of expressing their views on the 
arrangements governing the life, work and 
discipline of a teacher-preparation institu- 
tion. 

28. Teacher-prefJaration institutions should form 
a focus of development in the education ser- 
vice, both keeping schools abreast of the 
results of research and methodological pro- 
gress, and reflecting in their own work the 
experience of schools and teachers. 

29. The teacher-preparation institutions should, 
either severally or jointly, and in collabora- 
tion with another institution of higher 
education or with the competent education 
authorities, or not, be responsible for certi- 
fying that the student has satisfactorily 
completed the course. 

30. School authorities, in co-operation with 
teacher-preparation institutions, should take 
appropriate measures to provide the newly- 
trained teachers with an employment in 
keeping with their preparation, and indivi- 
dual wishes and circumstances. 

VI. Further education for teachers 

31. Authorities and teachers should recognize 
the importance of in-service education de- 
signed to secure a systematic improvement of 
the quality and content of education and of 
teaching techniques. 

32. Authorities, in consultation with teachers* 
organizations, should promote the establish- 
ment of a wide system of in-service education, 
available free to all teachers. Suoh a system 
should provide a variety of arrangements 
and should involve the participation of 
teacher-preparation institutions, scientific and 
cultural institutions, and teachers* organiza- 
tions. Refresher courses should be provided, 
especially for teachers returning lo teaching 
after a break in service. 

33. (1) Courses and other appropriate facilities 

should be so designed as to enable tea- 
chers to impro\e their qualifications, to 
alter or enlarge the scope of their work 
or seek promotion and to keep up to 
date with their subject and field of edu- 
cation as reg.irds both content and 
method. 

(2) Measures should be laken to make 
hook^ and olhor m^teritil available to 
teachers to inipro\e their general educa- 
U(Mi and prnri:ssioiuil qualifications. 
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34. Teachers should be given both the oppor- 
tunities and tlic incentives to participate 
in courses and facilities and should take full 
advantage of them. 

35. School authorities should make every endea- 
vour to ensure that schools can apply relevant 
research findings both in the subjects of study 
and in teaching nnethods. 

36. Authorities should encourage and, as far as 
possible, assist teachers to travel in their own 
country and abroad, either in groups or 
individually, with a view to their further 
education. 

37. It would be desirable that measures taken 
for the preparation and further education 
of teachers should be developed and supple- 
mented by financial and technical co-opera- 
tion on an international or regional basis. 

VIL Employment and career 

Entry into the teaching profession 

38. In collaboration with teachers' organizations, 
policy governing recrxiitment into employ- 
ment should be clearly defined at the appro- 
priate level and rules should be established 
laying down the teachers' obligations and 
rights. 

39. A probationary period on entry to teaching 
should be recognized both by teachers and 
by employers as the opportunity for the encou- 
ragement and helpful initiation of the entrant 
and for the establishment and maintenance 
of proper professional standards as well as 
the teacher's own development of his practical 
teaching proficiency. The normal duration 
of probation should be known in advance 
and the conditions for its satisfactory comple- 
tion should be strictly related to professional 
competence. If the teacher is failing to 
complete his probation satisfactorily, he 
should be informed of the reasons ' and 
should have the right to make representa- 
tions. 

Advancement and promotion 

40. Teachers should be able, subject to their 
having the necessary qualifications, to move 
from one type or level of school to another 
within the education service. 

41. The organization and structure of an educa- 
tion service, including that of individual 
schools, should provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for and rccogniiion of additional 
responsibilities to be exercised by individual 
teachers, on condition that those responsi- 
bililics arc not detrimental to the quahly or 
regularity of their leacfiing work. 



42. Consideration should be given to the advan- 
tages of schools sufficiently large for pupii^, 
to have the benefits and staff the opportu- 
nities to be derived from a range of respon- 
sibilities being carried by different teachers. 

43. Posts of responsibility in. education, such as 
that of inspector, educational administrator, 
director of educaiion or other posts of special' 
responsibility, should be given as far as 
possible to experienced teachers. 

44. Promotion should be based on an objective 
assessment of the teacher's qualifications 
for the new post, by reference to strictly 
professional criteria laid down in consul- 
tation with teachers' organizations. 

Security of tenure 

45. Stability of employment and security of 
tenure in the profession are essential in the 
interests of education as well as in that of 
the teacher and should be safeguarded even 
when changes in the organization of or within 
a school system are made. 

46. Teachers should be adequately protected 
against arbitrary action affecting their pro- 
fessional standing or career. 

Disciplinary procedures related to breaches 
of professional conduct 

47. Disciplinary measures applicable to teachers 
guilty of breaches of professional conduct 
should be clearly defined. The proceedings 
and any resulting action should only be made 
public if the teacher so requests, except 
where prohibition from teaching is involved 
or the protection or well-being of the pupils 
so requires. 

48. The authorities or bodies competent to pro- 
pose or apply sanctions and penalties should 
be clearly designated. 

49. Teachers' organizations should be consulted 
when the machinery to deal with disciplinary 
matters is established. 

50. Every teacher should enjoy equitable safe- 
guards at each stage of any disciplinary pro- 
cedure, and in particular: 

(a) the right to be informed in writing of the 
allegations and the grounds for them; 

(b) the right to full access to the evidence 
in the case; 

(c) the right to defend himself and to be 
defended by a representative of his 
choice, adequate time being given to 
the teacher for the preparation of his 
defence ; 

(d) the right to be informed in writing of the 
decisions reached and the reasons for 
them: 
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(e) the right to appeal to clearly designated 
competent authorities or bodies. 

51. Authorities should recognize that effectiveness 
of disciplinary safeguards as well as disci- 
pline itself would be greatly enhanced if the 
teachers were judged with the participation 
of their peers. 

52. The provisions of the foregoing paragraphs 
47-51 do not in any vay affect the procedures 
normally applicable under national laws or 
regulations to acts punishable under criminal 
laws. 

Medical examinations 

53. Teachers should be required to undergo 
periodical medical examinations, which should 
be provided free. 

IVomcn teachers with family responsibilities 

54. Marriage should not be considered a bar to 
the appointment or to the continued employ- 
ment of women teachers, nor should it affect 
remuneration or other conditions of work. 

55. Employers should be prohibited from termi- 
nating contracts of service for reasons of 
pregnancy and maternity leave. 

56. Arrangements such as creches or nurseries 
should be considered where desirable to take 
care of the children of teachers with family 
responsibilities. 

57. Measures should be taken to permit women 
teachers with family responsibilities to obtain 
teaching posts in the locality of their homes 
and to enable married couples, both of whom 
are teachers, to teach in the same general 
neighbourhood or in one and the same 
school. 

58. In appropriate circumstances women teachers 
with family responsibilities who have left the 
profession before retirement age should 
be encouraged to return to teaching. 

Part" time service 

59. Authorities and schools should recognize 
the value of part-time service given, in case of 
need, by qualified teachers who for some 
reason cannot give full-time service. 

60. Teachers employed regularly on a part-time 
basis should: 

(a) receive proportionately the same re- 
muneration and enjoy the same basic 
conditions of employment as teachers 
employed on a full-time basis; 

(b) be granted rights corresponding to those 
of teachers employed on a full-time basis 
as regards holidays with pay, sick leave 



and maternity leave, subject to the same 
eligibility requirements; and 
(c) be entitled to adequate and appropriate 
social security protection, including cov- 
erage under employers' pension schemes. 

Vm. The rights and responsibilities of teachers 

Professional freedom 

61. The teaching profession should enjoy acade- 
mic freedom in the discharge of professional 
duties. Since teachers are particularly qua- 
lified to judge the teaching aids and methods 
most suitable for their pupils, they should 
be given the essential role in the choice and 
the adaptation of teaching materiel, the selec- 
tion of textbooks and the application of 
teaching methods, within the framework 
of approved programmes, and with the assis- 
tance of the educational authorities. 

62. Teachers and their organizations should 
participate in the development of new 
courses, textbooks and teaching aids. 

63. Any systems of inspection or supervision 
should be designed to encourage arid* help 
teachers in the performance of their profes- 
sional tasks and should be such as not to 
diminish the freedom, initiative and respon- 
sibility of teachers. 

64. (1) Where any kind of direct assessment of 

the teacher's work is required, such 
assessment should be objective t*nd 
should be made known to the teacher. 
(2) Teachers should have a right to appeal 
against assessments which they deem 
to be unjustified. 

65. Teachers should be free to make use of such 
evaluation techniques as they may deem 
useful for the appraisal of pupils' progress, 
but should ensure that no unfairness to 
individual pupils results. 

66. The authorities should give due weight to 
the recommendations of teachers regarding 
the suitability of individual pupils for courses 
and further education of different kinds. 

67. Every possible effort should be made to pro- 
mote close co-operation between teachers 
and parents in the interests of pupils, but 
teachers should be protected against unfair 
or unwarranted interference by parents in 
matters which are essentially the teacher's 
professional responsibility. 

68. (1) Parents having a complaint against a 

school or a teacher should be given the 
opportunity of discussing it in the first 
instiincc with the school principal and 
the teacher concerned. Any complaint 
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subsequently addressed to higher autho- 
rity should be put in writing and a copy 
should be supplied to the teacher. 
(2) Investigations of complaints should be 
so conducted that the teachers are given 
a fair opportunity to defend themselves 
and that no publicity is given to the 
proceedings. 

69. While teachers should exercise the utmost 
care to avoid accidents to pupils, employers 
of teachers should safeguard them against 
the risk of having damages assessed against 
them in the event of injury to pupils occur- 
ring at school or In school activities away 
from the school premises or grounds. 

Responsibilities of teachers 

70. Recognizing that the status of their profes- 
sion depends to a considerable extent upon 
teachers themselves, all teachers should seek 
to achieve the highest possible standards 
in all their professional work. 

71. Professional standards relating to teacher 
performance should be defined and maintained 
with the participation of the teachers* organ- 
izations. 

72. Teachers and teachers' organizations should 
seek to co-operate fully with authorities in 
the interests of the pupils, of the education 
service and cf society generally. 

73. Codes of ethics or of conduct should be 
established by the teachers' organizations, 
since such codes greatly contribute to ensur- 
ing the prestige of the profession and the 
exercise of professional duties in accordance 
with agreed principles. 

74. Teachers should be prepared to take their 
part in extra-curricular activities for the 
benefit of pupils and adults. 

Relations between teachers and the education 
service as a whole 

75. In order that teachers may discharge their 
responsibilities, authorities should establish 
and regularly use recognized means of consul- 
tation with teachers' organizations on such 
matters as educational policy, school organ- 
ization, and new developments in the educa- 
tion service. 

76. Authorities and teachers should recognize 
the importance of the participation of tea- 
chers, through their organizations and in 
other ways, in steps designed to improve 
the quality of the education service, in educa- 
tional research, and in the development and 
dissemination of new improved methods. 



77. Authorities should facilitate the establish- 
ment and the work of panels designed, 
within a school or within a broader frame- 
work, to promote the co-operation of 
teachers of the same subject and should take 
due account of the opinions and sugges- 
tions of such panels. 

78. Administrative and other staff who are 
responsible for aspects of the education 
service should seek to establish good relations 
with teachers and this approach should be 
equally reciprocated. 

Rights of teachers 

79. The participation of teachers in social and 
public life should be encouraged in the 
interests of the teacher's personal develop- 
ment, of the education service and of society 
as a whole. 

80. Teachers should be free to exercise all civic 
rights generally enjoyed by citizens and 
should be eligible for public office. 

81. Where the requirements of public office are 
such that the teacher has to relinquish his 
teaching duties, he should be retained in the 
profession for seniority and pension purposes 
and should be able to return to his previous 
post or to an equivalent post after his term 
of public office has expired. 

82. Both salaries and working conditions for 
teachers should be determined through the 
process of negotiation between teachers* 
organizations and the employers of teachers. 

83. Statutory or voluntary machinery should 
be established whereby the right of teachers 
to negotiate through their organizations with 
their employers, either public or private, is 
assured. 

84. Appropriate joint machinery should be set 
up to deal with the settlement of disputes 
between the teachers and their employers 
arising out of terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. If the means and procedures estab- 
lished for these purposes should be exhausted 
or if there should be a breakdown in nego- 
tiations between the parties, teachers' organ- 
izations should have the right to take such 
other steps as are normally open to other 
organizations in the defence of their legitimate 
interests. 

IX. Conditions for effective teaching and learning 

85. Since the teacher is a valuable specialist, 
his work should be so organized and assisted 
as to avoid waste of his time and energy. 



Ciass size 

86. Class size should be such as to permit the 
teacher to give the pupils individual attention. 
From time to time provision may be made 
for small group or even individual instruction 
for such purposes as remedial work, and on 
occasion for large group instruction employing 
audio-visual aids. 

Ancillary staff 

87. With a view to enabling teachers to concen- 
trate on their professional tasks, schools 
should be provided with' ancillary staff to 
perform non-teaching duties. 

Teaching aids 

88. (I) Authorities should provide teachers and 

pupils with modern aids to teaching. 
Such aids should not be regarded as a 
substitute for the teacher but as a means 
of improving the quality of teaching and 
extending to a Larger number of pupils 
the benefits of education. 
(2) Authorities should promote research 
into the use of such aids and encourage 
teachers to participate actively in such 
research. 

Hours of work 

89. The hours teachers are required to work 
per day and per week should be established 
in consultation with teachers* organizations. 

90. In fixing hours of teaching account should 
be taken of all factors which are relevant to 
the teacher's work load, such as: 

(a) the number of pupils with whom the 
teacher is required to work per day and 
per week; 

(b) the necessity to provide time for adequate 
planning and preparation of lessons 
and for evaluation of work; 

(cj the number of different lessons assigned 
to be taught each day; 

(d) the demands upon the time of the teacher 
imposed by participation in research, 
in co-curricular and extra-curricular acti- 
vities, in supervisory duties and in 
counselling of pupils: 

(c) the desirability of providing time in 
which teachers may report to iind con- 
sult with parents regarding pupil pro- 
gress. 

91. Teachers should be provided time necessary 
for taking part in in-service training pro- 
grammes. 



92. Participation of teachers in extra-curricular 
activities should not constitute an excessive 
burden and should not interfere with the 
fulfilment of the main duties of the teacher. 

93. Teachers assigned special educational respon- 
sibilities in addition to classroom instruction 
should have their normal hours of teaching 
reduced correspondingly. 

Annual holidays with pay 

94. All teachers should enjoy a right to adequate 
annual vacation with full pay. 

Study leave 

95. (I) Teachers should be granted study leave 

on full or partial pay at intervals. 

(2) The period of study leave should be 
counted for seniority and pension pur- 
poses. 

(3) Teachers in areas which arc remote 
from population centres and are recog- 
nized as such by the public authorities 
should be given study leave more fre- 
quently. 

Special leave 

96. Leave of absence granted within the frame- 
work of bilateral and multilateral cultural 
exchanges should be considered as service. 

97. Teachers attached to technical assistance 
projects should be granted leave of absence 
and their seniority, eligibility for piomotion 
and pension rights in the home country 
should be safeguarded. In addition special 
arrangements should be made to cover their 
extraordinary expenses. 

98. Foreign guest teachers should similarly be 
given leave of absence by their home coun- 
tries and have their seniority and pension 
rights safeguarded. 

99. (1) Teachers should be granted occasional 

leave of absence with full pay to enable 
them to participate in the activities of 
their orgSinizations. 
(2) Teachers should have the right to take up 
office in their organizations; in such case 
their entitlements should be similar (o 
those of teachers holding public office. 

100. Teachers should be granted leave of absence 
with full pay for adequate personal reasons 
under arrangements specified in advance of 
employment. 

Sick leave and malernify leave 

101. (1) Teachers should be entitled to sick 

leave with pay. 
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(2) In determining the period during which 
full or partial pay shall be payable, 
account should be ukcn of cases in 
. . which it is necessary for teachers to be 

isolated from pupils for long periods, 

102. Effect should be given to the standards laid 
down by the Internationa! Labour Organisa- 
tion in the field of maternity protection, 
and in particular the Maternity Protection 
Convention, 1919, and the Maternity Pro- 
tection ConvenU'on (Revised), 1952, as well 
as to the standards referred to in paragraph 
126 of this Recommendation. 

103. Women teachei-s with children should be 
encouraged to remain in the service by such 
measures as enabling them, at their request, 
to take additional unpaid leave of up to one 
year after childbirth without loss of employ- 
ment, all rights resulting from employment 
being fully safeguarded. 



Teacher exchange 

104. Authorities should recognize the value both 
to the education service and to teachers them- 
selves of professional and cultuial exchanges 
between countries and of travel abroad on 
the part of teachers; they should seek to 
extend such opportunities and take account 
of the experience acquired abroad by indivi- 
dual teachers. 

105. Recruitment for such exchanges should 
be arranged without any discrimination, 
and the persons concerned should not be 
considered as representing any particular 
political view. 

106. Teachers who travel in order to study and 
work abroad should be given adequate 
facilities to do so and proper safeguards of 
their posts and status. 

107. Teachers should be encouraged to share 
teaching experience gained abroad with 
other members of the profession. 

School buildings 

108. School buildings should be safe and attractive 
in overall design and functional in layout: 
they should lend themselves to cnTcctivc 
teaching, and to use for extra-curricular 
activities and, especially n rural areas, as 
a community centre; they should be construc- 
ted in accordance with established sanitary 
standards and with a view to durability, 
adaptability and ca^y, ocononiic mainte- 
nance, 

109. Authorities should ensure that school pre- 
miscs are properly maintained, so as not lo 



threaten in any way the health and safety 
of pupils and teachers. 

1 10. In the planning of new schools representative 
teacher opinion should be consulted. In 
providing new or additional accommodation 
for an existing school the staff of the school 
concerned should be consulted. 

Special provisions for teachers in rural or remote areas 

111. (1) Decent housing, preferably free or at a 

subsidized rental, should be provided 
for teachers and their families in areas 
remote from population centres and 
recognized as such by the public autho- 
rities. 

(2) In countries where teachers, in addition 
to their normal teaching duties, are 
expected to promote and stimulate 
community activities, development plans 
and programmes should include provi- 
sion for appropriate accommodation 
for teachers. 

112. (1) On appointment or transfer to schools 

in remote areas, teachers should be 
paid removal arid travel expenses for 
themselves and their families. 

(2) Teachers in such areas should, where 
necessary, be given special travel facil- 
ities to enable them to maintain their 
professional standards. 

(3) Teachers transferred to remote areas 
should, as an inducement, be reimbursed 
their travel expenses from their place 
of work to their home town once a year 
when they go on leave, 

113. Whenever teachers are exposed to particular 
hardships, they should be compensated by 
the payment of special hardship allowances 
which should be included in earnings taken 
into account for pension purposes. 

X. Teachers* salaries 

114. Amongst the various factors which afTect 
the status or teachers, particular importance 
should he attached to salary, seeing that 
in present world conditions other factors, 
such as the standing or icgard accorded 
thorn and the level of appreciation of the 
importance of ihoir function, arc large]) 
dependent, as in other comparable profos- 
sions, on the economic position in which 
they arc placed. 

115. Teachers' snl.'.tics should: 

(a) reflect the in^portance to society iho 
ic.tchinr function and hence the !nit>or- 
tancc of teachers as well as the icnj^op- 
sibiliiios of all kinds which Tall upon 
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them from the lime of their entry into 
the service; 

(b) compare favourably with salaries paid 
in other occupations requiring similar or 
equivalent qualifications; 

(c) provide teachers with the means to 
ensure a reasonable standard of living 
for themselves and their families as 
well as to invest in further education or 
in -the pursuit of cultural activities, 
thus enhancing their professional quali- 
fication; 

(d) take account of the fact that certain 
posts require higher qualifications and 
experience and carry greater respon- 
sibilities. 

116. Teachers should be paid on the basis of 
salary scales established in agreement with 
the teachers* organizations. In no circum- 
stances should qualified teachers during a 
probationary period or if employed on a 
temporary basis be paid on a lower salary 
scale than that laid down for established 
teachers. 

117. The salary structure should be planned so 
as not to give rise to injustices or anomalies 
tending to lead to friction between different 
groups of teachers. 

118. Where a maximum number of class contact 
hours is laid down, a teacher whose regular 
schedule exceeds the normal maximum 
should receive additional remuneration on 
an approved scale. 

119. Salary differentials should be based on 
objective criteria such as levels of qualifica- 
tion, years of experience or degrees of respon- 
sibility but the relationship between the 
lowest and the highest salary should be of 
a reasonable order. 

120. In establishing the placement on a basic 
salary scale of a teacher of vocational or 
technical subjects who may have no academic 
degree, allowance should be made for the 
value of his practical training and experience. 

121. Teachers* salaries should be calculated on an 
annual basis. 

122. (1) Advancement within the grade through 

salary increments granted at regular, 
preferably annual, intervals should be 
provided. 

(2) The progression fro'ti the n^inimum 
lo the niaxinniiii of the ba.sic salary scale 
should not cxlciid over a period loiigor 
than icn lo fifteen years. 

(3) TcaclKvs should be granted Siilar>- 
incrciuciUs for service performed durint: 
periods of pr(M')ationary or temporal y 
appointiiicnl. 

123. (1) Salary scales for icachcrs stiould be 



reviewed periodically to take into account 
such factors as a rise in the cost of living, 
increased productivity leading to higher 
standards of living in the country or a 
general upward movement in wage or 
salary levels. 
(2) Where a system of salary adjustments 
automatically following a cost-of-living 
index has been adopted, the choice of 
index should be determined with the 
participation of the teachers* organiza- 
tions and any cost-of-living allowance 
granted should be regarded as an integ- 
ral part of earnings taken into account 
for pension purposes. 

124. No merit rating system for purposes of salary 
determination should be introduced or applied 
without prior consultation with and accep- 
tance by the teachers* organizations con- 
cerned. 

XJ. Social security 

General provisions 

125. All teachers, regardless of the type of school in 
which they serve, should enjoy the same or 
sinnilar social security protection. Protec- 
tion should be extended to periods of proba- 
tion and of training for those who are regularly 
employed as teachers. 

126. (I) Teachers should be protected by social 

security measures in respect of all the 
contingencies included in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation Social Secu- 
rity (Minimum Standards) Convention, 
1952, namely by medical care, sickness 
benefit, unemployment benefit, old-age 
benefit, employment injury benefit, 
family benefit, maternity benefit, in- 
validity benefit and survivors* benefit. 

(2) The standards of social security pro- 
vided for teachers should be at least 
as favourable as those set out in the 
relevant instruments of the Interna- 
lional .Labour Organisation and in 
particular the Social Security (Minimum 
Standard<i) Convention. 1952. 

(3) Socisil security benefits for teachers 
should be granted as a matter of right. 

127. The social security protection of teachers 
should take account of their particular condi- 
tions of employment, as indicated in para 
graphs i:8-Mn. 

128. In re[;iO!ts wlicro there is a scnrcHv of medical 
laCilitics teachers sluni'tl W p.iid travcilinp 
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expenses necessary to obtain appropriate 
medical care. 



Sickness benefit 

129. (1) Sickness benefit should be granted 
throughout any period of incapacity for 
work involving suspension of earnings. 

(2) It should be paid from the first day in 
each case of suspension of earnings. 

(3) Where the duradon of sickness benefit 
is limited to a specified period, provi- 
sions should be made for extensions in 
cases in which it is necessary for teachers 
to be isolated from pupils. 

Employment injury benefit 



130. 



131. 



Teachers should be protected against the 
consequences of injuries suffered not only 
during teaching at school but also when 
engaged in school activities away from the 
school premises or grounds. 
Certain infectious diseases prevalent among 
children should be regarded as occupational 
diseases when contracted by teachers who 
have been exposed to them by virtue of their 
contact with pupils. 



Old-age benefit 



132. 



133. 



134. 



Pension credits earned by a teacher under 
any education authority within a country 
should be portable should the teacher trans- 
fer to employment under any other authority 
within that country. 

Taking account of national regulations, 
teachers who. in case of a duly recognized 
teacher shortage, continue in service after 
qualifying for a pension should either receive 
credit in the calculation of the pension for 
the addiUonal years of service or be able to 
gain a supplementary pension through an 
appropriate agency. 

Old-age benefit should be so related to final 
earnings that the teacher may continue to main- 
tain an adequate living standard. 



Invalidity benefit 

135. Invalidity benefit should be payable to 
teachers who arc forced to discontinue teach- 
ing because of physical or mental disability. 
Provision should be made for the granting 
of pensions where the contingency is not 
covered by extended sickness benefit or other 
means. 

136. Where disability is only partial in that the 



teacher is able to teach part time, partial 
invalidity benefit should be payable. 

137. (I) Invalidity benefit should be so related 

to final earnings that the teacher may 
continue to maintain an adequate living 
standard. 

(2) Provision should be made for medical 
care and allied benefits with a view to 
restoring or, where this is not possible, 
improving the health of disabled teachers] 
as well as for rehabilitation services 
designed to prepare disabled teachers, 
wherever possible, for the resumption 
of their previous activity. 

Survivors* benefit 

138. The conditions of eligibility for survivors' 
benefit and the amount of such benefit should 
be such as to enable survivors to maintain 
an adequate standard of living and as to 
secure the welfare and education of surviving 
dependent children. 

Means of providing social security for teachers 

139. (I) The social security protection of teachers 

should be assured as far as possible 
through a general scheme applicable to 
employed persons in the public sector or 
in the private sector as appropriate. 
Where no general scheme is in existence 
for one or more of the contingencies to 
be covered, special schemes, statutory 
or non-statutory, should be established. 
Where the level of benefits under a 
general scheme is below that provided 
for in this Recommendation, it should 
be brought up to the recommended 
standard by means of supplementary 
schemes. 

Consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility of associating representatives of tea- 
chers* organizations with the administration 
of special and supplementary schemes, includ- 
ing the investment of their funds. 

Xn. The teacher shortage 

141. (1) It should be a guiding principle that any 
severe supply problem should be dealtwith 
by ineasures which are recognized as 
exceptional, which do not detract from 
or endanger in any way professional 
standards already established or to bo 
established and which minimize educa- 
tional loss to pupils. 
(2) Recognizing that certain expedients de- 
signed to deal with the shortage of tea- 
chers, such as over-large classes and the 



(2) 



(3) 



140. 
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unreasonable extension of hours of 
leaching duty are incompatible with the 
aims and objectives of education and 
are detrimental to the pupils, the compe- 
tent authorities as a matter of urgency 
should take steps to render these 
expedients unnecessary and to discon- 
tinue them. 

142. In developing countries, where supply consi- 
derations may necessitate short-term inten- 
sive emergency preparation programmes for 
teachers, a fully professional, extensive 
programme should be available in order to 
produce corps of professionally prepared 
teachers competent to guide and direct the 
educational enterprise. 

143. (1) Students admitted to training in short- 

term, emergency programmes should be 
selected in terms of the standards 
applying to admission to the normal 
professional programme, or even higher 
ones, to ensure that they will be capable 
of subsequently completing the require- 
ments of the full programme. 
(2) Arrangements and special facilities, inclu- 
ding .extra study leave on full pay, should 



enable such students to complete their 
qualifications in service. 

144. (I) As far as possible, unqualified i>ersonnel 

should be required to work under the 
close supervision and direction of pro- 
fessionally qualified teachers. 
(2) As a condition of continued employment 
such persons should be required*\ to 
obtain or complete their qualifications. 

145. Authorities should recognize that improve- 
ments in the social and economic status of 
teachers, their living and working conditions, 
their terms of employment and their career 
prospects are the best means of overcoming 
any existing shortage of competent and exper- 
ienced teachers, and of attracting to and 
retaining in the teaching profession substan- 
tial numbers of fully qualified persons. 

Xm. Final provision 

146. Where teachers enjoy a status which is, in 
certain respects, more favourable than that 
provided for in this Recommendation, its 
terms should not be invoked to diminish the 
status already granted. 
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iiiiinaT liny i« ot in* rr tiu»iih«>. i i. v<niii'.'ii'ii 



. DROITS r/r i:)i:v(jiKs dks 

KNSEICNANTS 
fr U- ^ r. profe ssion nelle i, 

Ihuis I'oxercicc dr r.e:. f-jtn in;; 
'if^iiaiil devrait jouir d<'f; fr.'uicK 
<':, . Len cnj rijMiant.s ^'laiil pa 1 1 
ifK-s iK)ur ja^'.or dej. .111 x il la 1 1'<- 
d'etn,<'ij;n«rnifnl lor. iiiii;ux a- 
<'s, ce i;on{ <'iix qui dcvr.ucnl j- 
•iitiel dans h^ clioix < t l:i ini.'.c 
'iiel d'«'ii5,i- i|;!H' nn'iil , lec.h-iix • 
appl ir .It n-r; di' . ni«^ thoiJi';. ('•laj 
adi-<' di»;. pr»^);r.injnn". appiotiv 
our*; d<". .•iulonl«'-r. i.rol.u t «■:. . 

U<':» ensfif^n.inl:. el It'Uj:; 1 
cnt partKiper S 1 lah.^ 1 .il n-n d 
nines, m.iiiuels <'t auxjliajir-. d 

Tout Eysldine d 'inspection ou d 
el re con^u do man 1 6 re A o«ie«* 
r Ics enseinn'Ti''" da nr. l'arcon>- 
» ladies profef.f;ionnrlli\', (i A ( 
idro la hberK'-. P initiative el 1 ■ 
enscinnantr. , « 
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